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NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 

The Construction of a Chapter on the Greek Middle Age 

For more than a decade the Minoan Age has been a famihar 
term; its leading characteristics are now common knowledge, and 
the problems involved in its treatment are clearly formulated. Less 
progress has been made with the period immediately following, 
which Eduard Meyer designates as " Middle ", but which he has 
incompletely set forth. The lack of progress in the historical recon- 
struction of this age is typified by Beloch's treatment in the second 
edition of his Griechische Geschichte, in which he has limited him- 
self to Homer and the scantiest use of archaeology. Meanwhile 
material from excavations has rapidly accumulated. Most impor- 
tant in recent years are the British explorations in Laconia (Annual 
of the British School at Athens, beginning with vol. XL; see also 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, beginning with vol. XXVII.) and the 
German in Miletus {Milet: die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungenund der 
Untersuchungen seit dem Jahre iSpgf, in course of publication by 
Reimer, Berlin), to which should be added the lesser "finds" from 
various parts of the Aegean area.^ 

The period begins about 1200 B.C., when the Minoan decorative 
style has yielded to the geometric, and extends to about the middle 
of the eighth century, when written documents begin. It resembles 
the European Middle Ages in that both followed the inroads of 
barbarians and that both were marked by a vast decline and an 
incipient recovery of culture. 

The aim of this article is to present in systematic order the topics 
appropriate to a chapter on the period and to indicate briefly how in 
the opinion of the writer they should be treated. The reader will 
understand that the interpretations are not necessarily final. 

In this period the colonial movement from the Greek peninsula 
eastward to the Anatolian coast, begun in the preceding age, was 
completed. The chief feature, however, was the blending of the 
northern invaders with the native Minoans, and through it the for- 
mation of the Hellenic race and of Hellenic culture. We discover 

1 See especially F. Poulsen, Die Dipylongrdber und die Dipylonvasen (Leip- 
zig, 1905) ; D. G. Hogarth, Excavations at Ephesus (British Museum, 1908, 2 
vols.) ; and the reports on the excavations at Samos in Abhandlungen Berlin. 
Akademie, beginning in 191 1. 
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the process of assimilation at various stages. In Crete were com- 
munities of diverse speech existing side by side; in Ionia the 
minghng of peoples was under way, whereas in Attica and in La- 
conia we come upon the completed blend. Within the Aegean area 
the Minoan civilization had been most intense from Crete and 
Laconia northward to Attica and the Cyclades, in other words the 
region which in the Middle Age came to be occupied by the Dorians 
and the lonians. A map of Hellas in the Middle Age accordingl); 
will show this area fundamentally Minoan, though necessarily modi- 
fied by external and internal forces. The historian of the age will 
therefore treat of the Dorians and lonians as a cultural unit, though 
exhibiting local differences, whereas the contrasts of later time arose 
mainly from the greater progressiveness of the lonians. For ex- 
ample, there prevailed throughout the area a nearly uniform social 
structure, in which the great lord commanded the labor of a multi- 
tude of serfs, whose rights and duties were clearly defined by cus- 
tomary law. The mnoitae of Crete, the Laconian helots, the hec- 
temori of Attica, and the gergithae of Ionia seem to be remnants of 
Minoan serfdom. In Ionia, too, as in Crete and Laconia, the citizens 
ate at public tables. 

The leadership in the fine arts at first belonged to Crete but soon 
passed to Ionia. The Phoenicians were also heirs of Minoan cul- 
ture. Their chief contribution to civilization was neither in art nor 
in navigation, but in the transmission of writing from the Minoans 
to the Hellenes of the Middle Age. In the view now most probable 
the Minoan linear script through wearing and selection gradually 
grew simpler, the Cypriote syllabary being a stage in the process. 
A further simplification took place in northern Syria when the num- 
ber of characters was reduced to twenty-two. This system the 
lonians adopted and by further changes made phonetic. The 
Greeks were far more creative than the Phoenicians and gave that 
people more than they received from them. From the ninth to the 
seventh century, accordingly, it was not the Phoenicians but the 
lonians who were leaders in the geometric and the " Orientalizing " 
art that extended from the Euphrates to Etruria. 

Perhaps no external feature of life so characterizes the classical 
Greeks as their loose, graceful dress. From this point of view their 
ancestors of the Middle Age seem foreign. Among the laborers 
the Minoan waist-cloth continued far down into historical times. 
An innovation, however, was the chiton, probably of Oriental 
origin. Its tightness is reminiscent of Minoan conditions. Woman's 
dress was more conservative. Doubtless the grand lady, like 
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Artemis Orthia of Sparta, wore a low-cut waist with shoulder 
straps, a belt, and a tight skirt of strongly Minoan aspect. The in- 
troduction of the fibula, however, was bringing about a revolution 
in dress. This method of fastening was used in the peplos, which 
gradually prevailed over other styles and became the Doric gown 
of the historical age. Garments of both sexes were elaborately 
adorned with inwoven or embroidered patterns of the prevailing 
geometric style. The hair of women and men alike grew long, and 
hung down in several heavy strands on both sides of the face, and 
was held in order by a band encircling the head. Although these 
styles of dress began to appear early in the Mycenaean Age (about 
1500 B.C.), it was not till the Middle Age that they displaced the 
Minoan patterns. 

One of the most important constructive elements in the new 
civilization which gradually emerged from the decadence of the old 
was the rise of an iron industry. The controversy over the place 
of its origin is now definitely settled by documentary evidence in 
favor of the Hittite country in eastern Asia Minor (Mitteilungen 
der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft, XVIII. 61, n. i). This in- 
dustry, including the process of hardening to steel, must have 
flourished as early as the fourteenth century. In the thirteenth it 
made its way to Crete, whence it passed more slowly over the dis- 
turbed Aegean region to Laconia, Attica, Thessaly, and their colo- 
nies. While the metal was still scarce in Laconia, it began to be 
used as money. It is unnecessary here to dilate on the increased 
efficiency brought by the use of iron and steel to every walk of life. 

No human activity felt the impetus more keenly than warfare, 
which at the same time was affected by new economic and political 
causes. The clumsy chariot was consigned to the archaeological 
junk-heap and horse-back riding was substituted for it. Meanwhile 
the extension of prosperity, involving military and political aspira- 
tions, to a wider circle of the population brought into existence a 
body of troops which we may describe as heavy-armed, though their 
shields were lighter than the Minoan. It was mainly the introduc- 
tion of steel swords and lance-points that compelled the strengthen- 
ing of the defensive armor. The round or oval targe, reinforced 
by a central boss, became the normal shield. At the same time the 
warrior protected his head with a helmet topped by a high bronze 
crest, his body with a hauberk of metal plates, and adopted bronze 
greaves for the legs below the knees. 

In religion, too, great changes took place. Among the Minoans 
the burial of the unburned body, involving a worship of the dead. 
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prevailed with but the sHghtest trace of cremation. The custom of 
burning the dead, now introduced by the Northerners, doubtless 
weakened the belief in the power of ghosts and in the need of ances- 
tor worship. Gradually, however, inhumation reasserted itself ; and 
henceforth the two forms existed side by side, yet with inhumation 
more common than burning. It is a curious fact that within this 
sphere of thought and usage historical Greece preserved more than 
half of its Minoan heritage. The work of analyzing the greater 
gods of Hellas into their Minoan and Indo-European elements has 
scarcely begun, and yet enough has been done to warrant the as- 
sumption that in all probability no single historical deity of Greece 
is in character and attributes wholly Indo-European or wholly 
Minoan. The motive to the amalgamation and something of the 
process are ascertainable. The immigrants to Miletus, for example, 
were as receptive of native cults as of native blood. The desire to 
secure the protection o'f the local deities and the good-will of the 
Carians went hand in hand with greed for the properties of these 
gods. Identifying their own sky-deity Zeus with the god of the 
double axe, they converted the shrines and sacred domains of the 
Carian deity to their own service. No less than six altars to Zeus 
Labraundios accordingly have been found in Miletus. In like man- 
ner their Artemis usurped the property and various attributes of the 
Anatolian Great Mother. The character and functions of Apollo, 
especially his healings, purifications, and oracles, seem to be in con- 
siderable part Minoan. These are but suggestions of a vast and 
intricate amalgamation which cannot as yet be analyzed in detail. 
The prevailing tendency to-day is to assign to the invading people 
the sunnier aspects of religion, while leaving to the natives the 
gloomy features, including magic, the worship of ghosts, the doc- 
trine of sin, and its purification by washing in blood. This contrast 
seems justified but should not be pushed to extremes. The great 
deities were mainly goddesses as in the Minoan past; and corre- 
spondingly women occupied a high place in society. 

It has long been known that there were two types of Minoan 
palace: one, which we may call Mediterranean, centred in an open 
court, whereas the nucleus of the other, described as European or 
as " northern ", was a great hall with a central hearth and a gabled 
roof. The earliest and simplest form of Greek temple, distin- 
guished as in ant is, developed from the second type. The earliest 
now known to us is that of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, erected prob- 
ably in the ninth century B.C. It consisted of a wooden frame with 
walls of unburnt brick resting on a foundation of stone. The 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XXIII. — 23. 
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apex of the gabled roof was supported by an inner row of wooden 
columns running lengthwise through the centre. It was a small 
building, less than fifteen by thirty feet in extent, designed mainly 
as a shelter for the deity and her utensils and gifts, whereas in her 
worship the community gathered about her great altar outside. It 
was not till the latter half of the seventh century that large stone 
temples began to be erected. 

This is but a hasty view of the Ionian-Dorian civilization dur- 
ing the Middle Age. With due appreciation of the danger of at- 
tributing too much to the brilliant Cretans the present writer cannot 
escape the conviction that the life of this area in the period under 
consideration was more Minoan than Indo-European. The case is 
quite different with the Aeolians, who inhabited Thessaly and 
Boeotia and colonized Lesbos and Chios with the neighboring Ana- 
tolian coast. These people were not affected by Minoan culture till 
its late decadent stage, and then but superficially. They were men 
of new blood and fresh ideas, whose life, in all probability, is pic- 
tured by Homer. For many years it has been widely assumed that 
Homer was an Ionian and that the civilization he presents was 
mainly that of Ionia, approximately in the period from looo or 
900 to 700 B.C. It was the merit of Andrew Lang {World of 
Homer) to prove that this could not be, that, for example, in an 
important group of religious ideas the lonians of that time were 
Minoan, whereas Homer was in this respect Indo-European. With- 
out following Lang farther let us notice that the Aeolian colonies 
of Asia Minor, to which the most distinct tradition assigns Homer, 
were Indo-European, as stated above. The poems, however, are 
a complex of tradition, environment, and fancy; and their analysis 
into these elements is not easy. The environmental element, when 
ascertained, gives to the picture of the age the life and movement 
that is lacking in archaeological material. 

George Willis Botsford.^ 

2 By reason of the sudden death of the learned author, on December 13, this 
last of his valued contributions to this journal is printed without inspection of 
proofs by him. 



